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Note:- The material upon which this paper is based was gathered 
during the course of field work by the author while 
under contract to the Northern Coordination Research 
Centre, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. A full report of this research, entitled 


The Impact of the Cooperative on Changing Community 
Organization among the Eskimos, has been completed 


and will be published by the Northern Coordination 
Research Centre in monograph form early in 1965. 
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IMPACT OF COOPERATIVES ON ESKIMO COMMUNITIES IN THE 
EASTERN ARCTIC 


There are two types of economic development program for the Canadian 
Arctic to which the federal government and the Quebec Provincial government 
have committed themselves. One involves the very long term, large-scale 
exploitation of mining, timber, hydro-electric and other massive resources; 
the other is more of a short term, ameliorative, or even preventative, type 
of program, the aim of which is to encourage people in Arctic communities 
to exploit whatever resources there are - such natural ones as fish, sea 
mammals, caribou, or human ones like artistic and handicraft skills. It is 
in the latter kind of program that the Cooperatives, the subject of this paper, 
are playing an increasingly important part. The specific government agencies 
charged with carrying out these programs are the Departement des Richesses 
Naturelles of the Quebec government and the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources of the federal. It is the policy of both these departments 
to give or lend capital, technical assistance, and marketing services so as to 
maximize the efficiency and profitability of the exploitation of wildlife or of 
human resources. The aim of this policy is to promote economic self- 
sufficiency by organizing production, consumption and marketing in the hope 
of raising the standard of living, reducing dependency on direct government 
welfare, and helping the people achieve some measure of control over their 
economic fates. 


If it is evident that the machinery of a cooperative will contribute to 
the goals in a community, the people there are encouraged to apply for 
incorporation as a Cooperative Society. Since 1959, when the first Society 
at George River and Port Burwell in Northern Quebec were created, no less 
than 19 Societies have been incorporated in the Canadian Arctic, all but 
six in the Central and Eastern Arctic. Only one of these cooperatives, a new 
one at Fort Franklin, is an exclusively Indian one; in two others a small 
numbers of Indians share membership with an Eskimo majority; in one, a 
housing cooperative at Inuvik, Eskimo, White and Indian are represented on the 
membership. In all of the others, including the ones we are to concentrate 
on in this paper, the membership is exclusively Eskimo or virtually so. 
It is in tacit recognition of this fact that cooperatives in the Arctic are often 
referred to as Eskimo Coops, even though it is against cooperative principles 
to affix an ethnic or religious label to one of their societies. 


When we consider that there are only about 12, 000 Eskimos in the 
Canadian Arctic, the establishment of so many cooperatives among them 
represents a social movement of outstanding significance for community 
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organization in the Arctic. Perhaps I should say of potentially outstanding 
Significance, for some of the incorporated cooperatives are practically 
inactive, existing only on paper, while others are active in only a very 
limited area of activity, such as in housing or in the marketing of 
handicrafts. In such cases, where the tasks are confined to only marketing 
or cutting the costs of consumption, the organization is regarded simply 

as an alternative to agencies such as the Hudson's Bay Company and is of 
little cultural or social significance on the local scene. 


All cooperatives in the Arctic have certain features in common. 
First, they are ultimately dependent on government support: it is doubtful 
that any of these cooperatives could survive without outside support, in 
the form of financing, technical assistance, and some supervision - even 
though the latter be concealed behind the scenes in order to foster the 
impression that people are pulling themselves up by their own 'kamik' 
straps. The Eskimos simply cannot provide the capital on their own, nor 
can they borrow it through the normal channels we use in the south; they 
require special sources of capital. They do not yet have the know-how to 
increase productivity per capita significantly. They cannot, on their 
own, manipulate outside markets successfully. 


Another feature that applies to all Arctic cooperatives is that in each 
case White persons initiated the venture and provide sustained impetus. In 
most places some government administrator was the initiator; in others 
Oblate missionaries or R.C.M. policemen played this role. The stance 
of the Whites is that of Eminences Blanches if I may twist a well-known 
historical mot. Because of the democratic and adult educational accents 
in the cooperative movement, the approach of these Whites - with a few 
exceptions - is more avuncular than paternalistic. They offer guidance in 
such technical aspects of the operations for which there are no traditional 
Eskimo precedents, such as accounting, pricing, and correspondence with 
outside dealers. Major policy decisions about production and consumption 
and credit are formally made by the various boards and committees 
corresponding to the various functions of the corporation. These bodies are 
at least 90% Eskimo in membership, but such major decisions almost always 
follow the ideas of the White members and advisors, both within and without 
the community. The accepted rule, understood by White and Eskimo alike, 
is that Whites have more say in matters whose significance transcends the 
local community or is of long-term significance, for instance, marketing 
and borrowing strategies. It is explicitly understood that the Whites are 
the initiators of new ways of doing things in the local economy and that they 
are grooming the Eskimos to take over an ever-growing part in the decision- 
making and operations connected with the enterprise. In fact, the bulk 
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of the day to day local operation of the producing and consuming apparatus is 
already under Eskimo control in at least five of these Cooperatives. 


Thus there is a characteristic of the cooperative form of organization 
in the Arctic which is not found in other organizations, insofar as the relations 
between Whites and Eskimos are concerned. That is the definition of the 
relationship as one of fellow-member and a denial of the asymmetrical 
shape into which almost all Eskimo-White relationships have been fashioned: 
missionary-catechist; ROMP constable-special Eskimo constable; Hudson's 
Bay manager-post servant, etc. In the case of the cooperative, there is 
a self-conscious public denial that this ethnic imbalance exists or should 
exist and the Eskimo is defined as someone who has as much say as anyone 
else. All this goes on against a background of a real imbalance between 
White & Eskimo in relevant skills, power, and role. 


In each Arctic cooperative for which I have information there is a 
core of Eskimo people who espouse the ideology of the movement, who 
evidently understand its implications, and who join with the Whites in seeking 
converts and maintaining support once this has been achieved. The size and 
local importance of this core varies from place to place, being rather large in, 
for instance, Povungnetuk, rather small in Cape Dorset. Originally, the 
cooperative societies in many places sought the support and offered at least 
nominal leadership to those who had power or influence in the traditional 
system: heads of camps, catechists (vary often these offices coincided in 
the Eastern Arctic), and other older men of influence. The trend since 1962 
or so has been towards the replacement by election of these people by 
younger adults who combine an ability to live the traditional life and an ability 
to handle life in the new settlements with a kind of poise lacking in the older 
generation. These new leaders are highly adaptive people: most of the ones 
I know in the Eastern Arctic speak only Eskimo and make much point of 
being Eskimo, but at the same time show an eagerness to try their hands at 
operations which have always been defined as White (trading, book-keeping, 
store managing, acting as settlement spokesmen), and present the whites 
with a front in marked contrast to the deferential front of the older 
generation, Recent elections in two cooperatives known to the author have 
resulted in the replacement of older men with widespread kinship networks 
whose way it was to deal with people 'personally' by younger ones with fewer 
such connections who use a more ‘impersonal! approach. Such evidence 
is too flimsy to warrant a generalization about trends, but we think it worth 
mentioning as something to look for in future research. Whatever the nature 
of the leadership in the cooperatives, the main point I want to make here is 
that in each one there is a core of Eskimos who have been converted to the 
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movement and who throw varying amounts of weight behind the White 
generators in their efforts to convert the bulk of the population, most of whom 
are indifferent and responsive more to demonstrated economic success 
(power) rather than to ideology. 


While these are a new kind of leader, they frequently use arguments 
based on traditional cultural values in order to capture and maintain support. 
On many occasions I have witnessed attempts to legitimize the cooperative 
in terms of its similarity to the traditional camp or band organization where, 
it was pointed out, everyone worked together and shared. According to this 
view, the cooperative is the natural successor of the camp or band which, 
it is argued, virtually disintegrated under the regime of individualistic 
trapping and the decline of group hunting. 


I now want to focus down on a limited picture, in this case one kind 
of Cooperative situation. For the purposes of this paper we divide the 
Arctic Cooperatives into types based on the following criteria: range of 


activities; population inclusiveness; local economic significance. In the 
remaining part of this paper I will deal with those cooperatives which engage 


in a variety of activities having to do with production, consumption, 
marketing, and credit control; which include all or most people of the community 
in their membership; and which, when considered as enterprises, account 
for the single largest source of income in their communities. In the 
Eastern Arctic Povungnetuk stands highest according to these criteria, 

along with George River, Port Burwell, and Cape Dorset. A number of 
other communities are high on one or more but low on one or more other 

of the criteria mentioned:. Chimo, Grise Fjord, Cambridge Bay, and so on. 
These are places with Eskimo populations of between 100 and 500. The 
cooperatives with more limited membership and specific functions are 

found mostly in larger places, such as Frobisher Bay and Aklavik-Inuvik. 

It would be worthwhile to take all of these types into account and trace 

out the particular impacts on their settings, but we have time to consider 
only the one type - the wide-ranging, all-embracing (at least ideally) and 
economically very significant type. I select only a few from the many points 
that can be made about the impact of this kind of cooperative on its setting. 


One consequence of the cooperative movement in those places where 
it has come to dominate the economy by control of credit, marketing, and by 
organizing important production activities, is the legitimizing of a market 
or contractual kind of relationship among people who formerly were interlocked 
in exclusively kinship or 'status' kinds of relationship. We are all familiar 
with the traditional band and camp sharing patterns among the Eskimos where 
the yield from the hunt was defined as a camp resource rather than as an 
individual or household one entirely. We have much documentation of how 
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the yields from trapping or wage labour came to be defined as an individual 

or household fund, rather than one to which the whole camp had access, 
Balikci and others have documented how a group returning from a hunt 

were expected to allocate the proceeds of the hunt according to the 

traditional sharing patterns, or some modification of them, whereas those 
who remained in the settlement working for wages, earning cash from 
carving, or living from relief, while receiving a share of the hunt, were not 
expected to allocate their proceeds in the same way. In new settlements, 

the kinds in which most Eskimos now live, where both hunting and other forms 
of productive activity were carried on in roughly equal measure, there resulted 
an imbalance of exchange in terms of community goods. The hunters were 
impelled by tradition to spread beyond their own households the gains of 

their outputs of time and energy, while the carvers, janitors, store clerks, 
and so on, were not. The latter had a market orientation to their energies 
and payoffs while the former followed the tradition of group reciprocity. 





In those communities where the cooperatives have a role in coordinating 
production and consumption for local needs, they have provided the hunters 
with a recognized right to put their yield on the market within the community, 
for in such communities the Coop buys the meat and fish from the hunters 
and sells it for cash. 


Eskimos are not totally unfamiliar with the notion of impersonal markets. 
As we know, for generations Eskimo groups have traded with one another - 
caribou skins for drift wood, soapstone for polar bear skins, and so on - 
across group boundaries.. In more recent times they have had sporadic and 
very partial glimpses of remote outside markets through traders, but that 
trading process was little understood, being perceived as simply a face-to- 
face exchange with individual traders. 


Now, in such communities as Povungnetuk, George River and Dorset , 
they are exposed to the daily acting out of the market processes within their 
own households and stores and much of the socially and culturally induced 
fog of mystification surrounding the economy in which they are embedded is 
being dissipated. This is true especially for those on the various committees 
and the executive employed who take part in decision making about pricing, 
management of surplus, credit policies, and so on. 


In three of the communities which I know best, the White and Eskimo 
managing elite use frequent meetings of the members to deliver sermons in 
economics, using the local scene as well as the marketing and credit 
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experiences of the Coop outside the community as concrete illustrations. 

I have attended cooperative meetings in Povungnetuk where experience 

in local and outside dealings have been used to illustrate such notions as the 
division of labour, capital formation, the function of investment, the 

ways in which money can make money, and other abstract ideas normally 
transmitted to people in advanced societies at the university level if at all. 
Needless to say, the actual terminology of economic and sociological analysis 
was, mercifully, not used on these occasions, but theideas came through. 
At least they came through to the core of believers who are to be found in 
every one of these Cooperative communities. It is perhaps this kind of 
insight into the workings of the big world which will in the end prove of most 
telling significance, for once having had these insights people cannot revert 
to the view of the world as a mysterious sphere of magicallv endowed 
personalities and ethnic groups, at least as far as economics and power are 
concerned. 


In those communities where the cooperatives are multi-functional 
and strong, the cooperative is viewed not simply as an economic instrument 
but as the chief, all-inclusive unit of community organization. Echoes of 
the slogan, ''What is good for General Motors is good for North America, '' 
are heard in Arctic communities in the slogan, ''what is good for the Coop 
is good for the community", or, indeed, for all Eskimos everywhere. As the 
cooperative grows in economic strength, its leaders assume for themselves 
the right to define what is and what is not good for the community as a whole, 
the right to publicly criticize those who do not support the enterprise. 
Their interests and influence spill over into the community at large. 


Many cooperative meetings I have attended developed into sermons or 
discussions about problems which were only indirectly, if at all, connected 
with the terms of reference of the cooperative itself: questions about human 
relations in the community; about keeping dogs tied; about contrelling deviance; 
about making payments on houses purchased from the government. To put 
it briefly and technically, in at least four places in the Eastern Arctic the 
tendency is for the cooperative to provide an integrative and coordinative 
machinery for the whole community, a machinery transcending the traditional | 
familial‘and camp groupings and one which usurps some of the functions of 
such bodies as community councils, originally set up under the auspices of 
government administrators as a first step towards local government. 


While on the topic of levels of socio-cultural integration, let us look 
for a moment at the signs of emerging links among different Eastern Arctic 
communities in what could become mutually supportive and interdependent 
relationships, which in turn could provide a partial base for pan-Eskimo 
solidarity. As I observe in a previous article, most communities in the 
Eastern Arctic simply duplicate one another. Settlements are linked ina 
network of radio communication in the national interest, exchanging and relaying 
messages about weather, flying conditions, flight programs and so on. Each 
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is also a link with others in an administrative chain serving various 
government departments, the Hudson Bay Company, R.C.M.P., etc. 

As far as the Eskimos are concerned there is a certain amount of migration 
among settlements and of interaction between settlements where kinship 
networks stretch across settlement boundaries. However, these settlements 
are not linked in any kind of interdependent network as far as the local Eskimos 
are concerned. Each settlement is more oriented to the south than is to 

other settlements in the same district, looking to the south for many of its 
living needs, markets, and so on. 


If the Arctic Cooperative movement develops in the way its supporters 
hope it will, it would certainly serve as an interlinking agency. Already 
there are a few such links and others are soon to be added: for instance, 
the Resolute and Grise Fjord Cooperatives trade with the Ikaluit Fishing 
Cooperative at Frobisher; canoes made at the new Great Whale River 
Cooperative have been traded to several other Arctic settlements for cash 
and various articles of consumption. The Grise Fjord Cooperative hopes 
to trade its surplus of seal skins - a surplus resulting from cooperative 
hunting - to handicraft cooperatives in communities where seals are not 
in abundance. A common marketing agency for Arctic cooperatives has 
been set up and one of the understandings is that cooperatives which are 
closer to the markets should bear some of the extra costs of transportation 
imposed on the ones farther away from the southern markets. 


The examples I have just given are of economic links across community 
boundaries. However, the motivation which impels people to recommend 
and forge such links among Eskimo communities is not simply a matter 
of economic advantage, for implied in the arguments I have heard from 
many Eskimo and White advocates of such links is the view that the 
Cooperative movement should be a carrier of Pan-Eskimo sentiments 
of solidarity. 


Certainly there is clear evidence from the Northern Quebec region 
of a view that the Cooperative movement is the ideal medium to carry links 
among Eskimo communities. Eskimo cooperative leaders in Povungnetuk 
have assumed the responsibility for spreading the movement into other 
communities in New Quebec, in a quest for total Eskimo conversion to the 
movement in that area. Since the spring of 1963 several visits have been 
made by Eskimo leaders of the Povungnetuk Society to Great Whale River, 
Port Harrison, Ivuyivik, Sugluk, Wakeham Bay and Payne Bay. In most 
of these places the Povungnetukers were greeted initially with some 
suspicion, for their visits were linked in many minds with the so-called 
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Quebec Takeover (the Provincial government is a strong supporter of the 
Povungnetuk Cooperative) and the Catholic Church, for the Povungnetuk 
Cooperative was initiated by a Roman Catholic missionary. However, 
that suspicion appears to have abated somewhat, for very recently 
Povungnetuk cooperators have been asked by Eskimos in two of these 
communities to return to them and help the people there begin local 
cooperatives, 


I do not want to give the impression that the cooperative movement 
is booming and can go nowhere but up in the Canadian Arctic. As I said 
earlier, any of the established ones could fold tomorrow if support were 
withdrawn. Furthermore, it is still really too early to make conclusive 
statements about trends and tendencies, I have said nothing specifically 
about the obstacles to cooperative development, how community factions 
in some cases prevent such development or are brought together by the 
development in others; how competition from traders can both hinder 
and propel forward cooperative development. I have tried to bring out 
in this paper the rather unique features of the cooperative form of 
social organization as compared with other forms of organization which 
have been introduced into the Arctic and in discussing the impact of the 
cooperative movement have mentioned only a few aspects, namely: the 
explicit definition of relationships in non-ethnic terms within given 
cooperative societies, while in just about every other relationship the 
ethnic dimension is made to stand out; the attempt to legitimize the 
cooperative by likening it to the traditional camp or band organization; the 
legitimizing of a market approach to exchange within Eskimo communities 
in matters which were formerly governed by the principle of reciprocity; 
the learning function of the cooperative, through experiences in which people 
get to know at first hand ideas normally transmitted to people in advanced 
societies at the university level; the tendency for cooperatives to outgrow 
their specific terms of reference and become the key unit of community 
organization with functions which have little if anything to do with production, 
consumption, marketing, credit control, etc.; and the possibility that the 
movement will take on increasing significance as a carrier of Pan-Eskimo 
sentiments of solidarity. i 
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